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England in Southern Asia and the designs of Russia in that 
direction, together with the state and prospects of Christian- 
ity in that region, suggests topics of inquiry of the largest 
magnitude. And the manner in which these various subjects 
are here discussed is so clear, so candid, and so full, that it 
cannot fail to interest every reader. "We hope this truly 
American work will have an extensive circulation, and find its 
way into many private, as well as all public libraries. 



Art. VII. — Manual of Human Microscopical Anatomy. By 
A. Kolliker, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
Wiirzburg. Translated by George Bush, F. R. S., and 
Thomas Huxley, F. R. S. Edited, with Notes and Addi- 
tions, by J. Da Costa, M. D. 

The work whose name we have given above is one which 
marks an important era in medical literature. The value of 
the microscope in its application to general science is becom- 
ing more and more justly estimated by those whose attention 
has been drawn towards the discoveries which have been 
made, or are promised, by means of it. Its interest to the 
medical practitioner, and its weight as an umpire in cases of 
doubtful diagnosis, have undoubtedly been overrated by its 
too ardent admirers. Yet few or none acquainted with the 
subject will deny that it is often in such cases an auxiliary, 
the attainment of which may be justly considered as one 
among the many grand steps which have been made during 
the present century in the advancement of practical medicine. 

The translation of this work, in very nearly its present form, 
constitutes one of that admirable series of publications, which 
in such beautiful shape are semiannually laid before the Eng- 
lish public by the " Sydenham Society." In adapting it to 
the American reader, but slight alterations have been mide 
and those chiefly in the addition of notes which the editor in- 
tended to append if he had pursued his original purpose of 
making a primary translation. 
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The author in his Preface very briefly states the object of 
his undertaking, and describes those whom it is his intention 
to benefit by his labors. He says : " It seems, therefore, to be 
the task of the cultivators of this branch of science, to com- 
municate their researches not only to their fellow-inquirers, 
and to those who have in other ways gone more deeply into 
medical science, but to all who are devoted to the study of 
man in general, and especially to render them easily available 
to students and practitioners." This, then, is his purpose, — to 
aid in the study of man's physical nature, of the structure in 
its full development, and of the infinitesimal particles which 
go to make up the great whole, — to trace the aggregation and 
arrangement of these particles from their earliest formation, 
until they result in a wonderful casket, which has become fit- 
ted to receive that glorious emanation from the Divinity, the 
human soul. 

In the posthumous writings of the late Henry Ware, Jr., 
there is an article entitled " The Poetry of Mathematics." 
His arguments are conclusive. The grandeur, the sublimity, 
of the conceptions which this study has opened to our con- 
templation, and the sensations of awe and admiration with 
which we follow Newton or Laplace through deep and be- 
wildering calculations to their glorious results, involve feel- 
ings in the highest degree poetical. With yet greater justice, 
however, may this term be applied to a study which comes 
much nearer to us, — so close as to implicate the structure of 
the heart and brain, — all the varied phenomena connected 
with that hidden and mysterious principle which we call life. 
We may be permitted to adopt the definition given us by the 
writer to whom we have just referred, who himself possessed 
the inspiration of the poetic temperament in no limited de- 
gree. We freely acknowledge, with him, that "that object 
which in itself or in its essential relations excites the emotions 
which pertain to the sublime or the beautiful, — causes a glow 
both of the imagination and the feelings, — may lawfully be 
regarded as possessed of a poetical characteristic. Whatever 
it may be, — whether a scene in nature, or a trait of human- 
ity, or an abstract truth, — if its presentation to the mind ex- 
cites the imagination and the feelings with that glow of pleas- 
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ure or interest which springs from the beautiful and sublime 
in any of their forms, it is so far poetical." 

The idea of examining and pointing out the true relation 
which exists between poetry and the sterner sciences, is but 
beginning to find its way to the light, and to receive a 
share of the consideration it deserves. It is one which must 
have been consciously or unconsciously entertained by many 
an enthusiastic and devoted laborer in the numerous and 
extensive fields of scientific research, but has never until 
recently found utterance. Those higher, more refined, and 
more beautiful conceptions of the human mind as it enters the 
realm of imagination, and as it approaches the glowing and 
almost inspired efforts of the poet, have been too generally 
placed in direct antagonism to the results which are attained 
by the plodder in the apparently dull, wearisome, and unat- 
tractive domain of philosophical investigation. 

The study of anatomy is one which we have long deemed 
to possess as truly the elements of poetry, as any of those ob- 
jects upon which its glowing imagery has been commonly ex- 
pended. There is no subject in the whole range of the Crea- 
tor's works, the contemplation of which is more admirably 
adapted to ennoble and expand the soul, or to fill it with 
emotions of wonder, admiration, and delight. Although its 
wealth of marvel and beauty is not spread out before the eye, 
is it the less glorious, the less real, the less poetical, because 
study, labor, and research from the very commencement are 
necessary to its just appreciation ? 

Look at the stethoscope, — that little instrument, so simple 
in its construction, yet capable of revealing tidings of such 
immense importance. With the telescope we soar through 
the vast expanse, and read the skies, as a scroll in which each 
letter is a sparkling gem. But with this we explore the depth 
of the human breast, where every breath whispers to our ear 
its cabalistic symbol, and to him who is a true and gifted in- 
terpreter of its mystic warnings speaks a fearful omen of the 
dark future, or tells a tale that causes many a friendly tear to 
flow from excess of gratitude and joy. The throbbing heart, 
as it pulsates beneath the open disc of the stethoscope, yields 
in its every murmur a sound betokening good or ill. 
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And now, behold, suddenly a new planet appears upon the 
medical horizon, — a new power rushes with startling abrupt- 
ness within the reach of the physician's grasp, — leaps from 
the arcana of science, from the secret recesses of the labora- 
tory, to become the soother of man's sorrows, the assuager of 
his pains, Heaven's last, best gift. No longer need the feeble 
frame of the sufferer writhe in mortal anguish beneath the 
stroke of the surgeon's knife, — no longer need appalling fear 
of agony worse than death to be endured, aid with its terrific 
shapes the inroads of disease. The dread season may be 
passed amid sweet thoughts of happiness, and its approach 
be awaited with calmness and tranquillity. What a field for 
poetic inspiration ! Observe him, whom a few short moments 
ago death seemed already to have embraced, now entranced 
with dreams of unspeakable happiness, and wandering amid 
bright fancies of heavenly bliss. Hear him relate his story of 
seraphim and cherubim, of angel faces, of his joyous meeting 
with dear friends long since numbered with the dead, and 
then say if medicine has not its poetry, and surgery its ro- 
mance. 

Let us extend our observation somewhat further, and look 
at one branch of our subject somewhat in detail. What a 
glorious object of contemplation is the phenomenon of'the 
fluid circulation, which is constantly going on within the ani- 
mal frame ! Whether we view it in the less intricate and 
more easily studied forms of grosser anatomy, or whether we 
strive after a greater degree of transcendental minuteness, each 
aspect presents a sublimity, a beauty, and a fascination, of 
which those who have not experienced it can form no con- 
ception. 

The comparison of the structure of animals, commencing at 
the very lowest in the scale of the creation, and tracing its 
variations through the intermediate stages, until we arrive at 
its highest development as shown to us in man, has been 
termed Comparative Anatomy. These investigations have 
shed a light upon our researches in other directions which can- 
not be too highly estimated, and have given us the solution 
of many problems which without them would have remained 
for ever wrapped in darkness. We beg leave, in the first 
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place, to take a rapid glance at some of the less complicated 
forms of apparatus, which have been contrived for the per- 
formance of so indispensable a function as the circulation of 
fluids through organized bodies. The simplest plan with 
which we are acquainted occurs in the Polypi (that curious 
group of half-animal, half-vegetable existences, which is re- 
garded with so much interest by the zoologist), in the Medusae 
or Sea-Nettles, and in Worms. In the common polyp the 
stomach or general cavity is prolonged into the arms, and the 
nourishing element permeates the canals thus formed. It is 
carried towards the periphery, or outwardly, not by a pulsat- 
ing heart, nor by vessels whose walls contract upon their con- 
tents, but by small vibrating hairs or fins called cilia. These 
little members perform the whole circulation in the classes of 
animals which we have mentioned, and they also conduce to 
important ends in the economy of all animals^ not excluding 
man. The motions of these cilia are remarkable, and well de- 
serving of our attention. By the aid of the microscope we 
observe, on certain membranes of the body, numerous trans- 
parent filaments, leaflets, or little hairs.* They are placed side 
by side in rows, and bear a certain resemblance to eyelashes, 
from which circumstance they have derived their name. In 
man and the Mammalia they have been discovered on the 
mucous membrane of the tear-duct, of the nasal passages, the 
inside of the eyelid, the back part of the mouth, and also on 
the surface of all the cavities of the brain. They have a con- 
tinued wave-like, vibratory motion, which acts in such a way 
as gently to propel the atoms that come within their reach on- 
ward in a given direction. 

In the Stella marina, or Starfish, where the stomach, as in 
the polyp, extends into the rays, these cilia are so disposed on 
one side of the vessel as to waft the fluid in an outward di- 
rection, and again, on the opposite side they are arranged in 
such a manner as to act toward the centre, thus sustaining to 
and from the extremities an active circulation, by which the 
animal is nourished. In some instances this motion is hook- 
like, that is to say, the point of each of the cilia bends upon 

* These are the cilia. Their size is infinitely minute, being often not more than 
one thousandth of a line in diameter. 
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itself and is instantly stretched out again, as a field of corn 
bends and recovers itself beneath a sudden blast; in others 
they are simply vacillating, each row nodding in perfect har- 
mony. Now and then, under the microscope, small detached 
portions of the membrane are seen skimming across the field 
of vision, propelled, as is a boat by its oars, by two or three 
cilia which still remain attached to it. They have also the 
power of attracting toward themselves, or repelling, objects of 
relatively considerable magnitude. 

The most singular fact, however, in respect to ciliary mo- 
tion, is its independence of the nervous system, and almost 
of vitality itself ; for it sometimes has been observed to con- 
tinue for weeks after life was extinct. That system which af- 
fects so sensibly all other parts is here nugatory. The power 
governing the motion of organs which are themselves, with 
the agencies we at present possess, so minute that they may 
be said to stand upon the very confines of vision, is one of 
those enigmas for the solution of which the realm of imagina- 
tion must be invaded ; and he whose fancy is the most vivid 
in depicting infinitesimal water-currents, and transcendental 
muscular fibres, shall be crowned poet laureate in the domain 
of anatomy. 

Circulation is carried on in insects by means of a contrac- 
tile heart consisting of numerous cavities. This heart admits 
the fluid from the stomach through certain slits or apertures 
guarded with valves. It is then forced on from cavity to cav-' 
ity, and finally transmitted into one large arterial trunk. This 
vessel empties itself, not into any other vessel, but abroad 
under the brain, whence, by means of the muscles and the 
numerous spiral air-tubes, its former contents make their way 
into every part of the body, even to the finest points of the an- 
tennae and the joints of the extremities. In the lobster family, 
in the snail family, and in the earthworm, there is a regular 
vascular system. As we ascend in the scale of being, the ap- 
paratus by which the great element of life is circulated be- 
comes more and more analogous to that of man. We find in 
some animals, as in the fish, one or more additional hearts, 
which receive the blood from the primary organ, and send it 
forth again with increased impetus. 
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Thus, to sum up the whole, wherever accurate observation 
and decisive experiment are possible, there new proof is ob- 
tained that the juices and the blood are distributed by purely 
mechanical means. It is in regard to vegetables alone that 
we are compelled to betake ourselves to hypothesis. And 
here (at the risk of becoming tedious) we can scarcely resist 
the temptation to deviate from our direct course, and add a 
few words on the interesting subject of vegetable anatomy. 
We find in plants, trees, and vegetables no heart, neither do 
we discover cilia. The power by which the sap is conveyed 
through the various parts has never yet been determined. We 
can only say that it appears to be twofold. In the first place, 
there is the force arising from the absorption constantly going 
on in the roots, which, as the fluid accumulates, compels the 
sap to ascend. This ascending force has been found sufficient 
to raise a column of mercury forty inches, or to support con- 
tinually a column twenty-six inches in height. The foliage of 
a tree, or plant, is constantly demanding nourishment, and thus 
we have another cause of motion. That this need should be 
in reality a source of efficient power seems almost incredible, 
yet we have abundant evidence of the fact. If, for example, 
we graft a branch of evergreen upon the stock of a tree which 
is completely stripped of leaves in autumn, we have through- 
out the winter a continual ascent of sap in the tree for the 
nourishment of that branch. Again, if we plant a vine on the 
outside of a greenhouse, and conduct its growth into the in- 
terior, that vine will vegetate and flourish all through the cold 
weather, obtaining its sustenance of course from roots which 
are exposed to the inclemency of the season. Here the leaves 
make a demand to which the roots are compelled to accede. 

Plants originate in cells, and are composed of cells. In the 
leaf of the banana, which has been known to grow four or five 
inches in a day, these cells have increased at the rate of four 
or five hundred per hour. The matter which nourishes their 
growth is dissolved from the earth in water, and ascends 
from cell to cell. As it pursues its course, the sap has three 
varieties of motion ; — first, that of the crude sap, which ascends 
to the leaves, where all its more watery particles are evap- 
orated; secondly, the motion which is peculiar to the cells; 

vol. lxxxii. — no. 171. 39 
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and thirdly, the circulation of the cambium (a milky juice), 
which is a vital fluid analogous to the blood of animals. This 
is distributed throughout the entire plant. In one species, with 
the aid of the microscope, the sap is observed to branch off, 
and the globules of which it is composed are traced running 
along the floor of a cell or chamber, up one side, along the 
roof, and down the opposite side, where it rejoins the ascend- 
ing current. All the while, neither contraction of the parietes 
of the cell, nor ciliary movement of any kind, can be detected 
as the efficient cause of the current. In another species it has 
been found to spring from the centre of the cell, like a jet 
cPeau, and, on touching the roof, to divide into innumerable 
fine and almost invisible branches, which run down the sides 
and again mingle with the parent stream. Thus the plants 
in which this curious structure has been observed may be said 
to consist chiefly of an immense multitude of little fountains, 
side by side, and story upon story. The charms of art with 
the grace of nature form a perfect combination. Here is the 
poetry of both indissolubly united with vegetable anatomy. 

We have been examining the powers of circulation. The 
observation of the actual phenomena, as they occur in a living 
being, is, as may well be imagined, one of the most beautiful 
and wonderful spectacles that can be presented to the sight. 
We spread beneath the glass the membrane of a bat's wing, 
or the web of a frog's foot, and, behold ! a new world of inter- 
est and delight is opened upon us. We see innumerable ves- 
sels interwoven and forming a network of infinite beauty. 
These vessels are of various sizes, and soon we become suffi- 
ciently skilled in the art to be enabled to distinguish the arte- 
ries, or vessels which come out from the heart, — not only by the 
opposite direction of their currents, but also by their jerking 
pulsatory motion, — from the veins running towards the heart, 
in which this motion is entirely wanting. 

Of what is this fluid composed, and what share does it take 
in building up the solid framework of bone and muscle ? If 
a drop of blood is placed beneath a lens of high power, the 
separate particles of which it is composed can be distinguished. 
We see that it is made up almost entirely of a multitude of 
minute round bodies, which are called the blood-globules or 
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blood-discs. These are swimming in a comparatively small 
quantity of limpid, colorless, or slightly yellowish fluid. 
They are distinctly seen to be shaped in the form of a disc, 
and have been found to vary between the three-hundredth 
and the four-hundredth of a line in diameter. Sometimes 
they are seen separate, lying with their flat side towards us, 
at others we see them edgewise, and again a large number 
have become accidentally piled the one on top of the other, 
forming columns similar to those made by a number of coins 
laid one upon another. In addition to these blood-globules, 
we observe yet other bodies, also rounded or globular, which 
are composed of lymph or chyle, and which, upon a still more 
careful examination, have been discovered in a yet more prim- 
itive state, that is, in the shape of a nucleus not exceeding 
the thousandth of a line in diameter. Now the former of 
these two chief constituents of the vital fluid has, by chemi- 
cal analysis, been found to contain, among other important 
elements, such appreciable quantities of iron and oxygen, 
that each globule, as it is pursuing its tour through all the 
various rivers of the system, may be properly looked upon as 
a ship (one of small tonnage to be sure), with a cargo of gas 
and metal on board ; which it discharges when the destined 
port is reached, or, in other words, when it shall have arrived 
at the spot where, by parting with its properties, strength and 
firmness will be given to the structure. 

The lymph-corpuscles of which we have spoken go prob- 
ably to nourish and renew the blood-globules. Having once 
been formed, each of the latter becomes possessed of an inde- 
pendent existence, and, still more wonderful to relate, each is 
now gifted with the power of reproducing itself. For the 
knowledge of this interesting fact, we are indebted to the pro- 
found investigations of Dr. Barry. The first change in them 
which he observed was the formation of delicate radiating 
lines, shooting from the centre towards the circumference of 
the wheel or disc, by which it is divided, generally into six 
segments. These gradually become indented more and more 
deeply, until at last a complete separation takes place, and we 
have six young globules, each of which speedily assumes the 
form of its parent. 
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If now once more we carefully inspect the bat's wing, the 
knowledge which we have just acquired will give new zest 
and zeal to our investigations. Making use of a magnifying 
power of some two or three hundred diameters, we observe 
the capillary circulation. The blood is flowing rapidly. The 
red globules crowd the middle of the stream, and whirl on with 
great speed. Those which are white move slowly, leaving 
all the severer labor to be performed by their more vigorous 
companions. Each little molecule is seen alive, and in cease- 
less motion, and it is exceedingly amusing, as well as interest- 
ing, to watch their progress. At one time a single globule is 
seen rushing forward, until it reaches a point where an artery 
takes its rise. Against the angle thus formed, a wave more 
impetuous than its predecessors hurls it with great force, and 
there it remains adhering to the sides until another of equal 
strength sets it free, once more to pursue its onward course. 
Now, borne on by a gentle undulation, they advance in serried 
ranks, and anon they thread their way in single file, all these 
varied movements being entirely dependent upon the heart's 
activity or quiescence. The size of the vessels in which this 
disturbance is taking place is almost infinitely diversified. 
We may have found it difficult to conceive of any bodies so 
minute as those we have attempted to describe ; how nearly 
impossible then is it to imagine tubes of still smaller dimen- 
sions, through which these bodies are enabled by their natural 
flexibility to pass ! Krause, a German physiologist, tells us, 
that the finest capillaries of the retina, the inner membrane 
of the eye, are a five-hundred-and-fortieth part of a Paris line 
in diameter, and those of the tibialis anticus muscle, one of 
the muscles of the leg, not more than an eleven-hundredth. 
Although we may be possessed of a fancy the most fertile 
that ever poet was blessed with, yet here it is evidently inade- 
quate to the task, and we listen to the numbers without com- 
prehending the ideas they are intended to convey. 

Leaving now these minutiae, we will ascend to the highest 
point in the scale. We find in man the perfection of animal 
mechanism, the glory of the creation, the last and most exalt- 
ed work of the Great Father. Let us consider the structure 
and the functions of the human heart, that all-important in- 
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strument. Without its never-ceasing action, not another mo- 
ment of existence would be ours ; and yet it may be considered 
as the simplest, least complicated, and most easily compre- 
hended of all the organs which bear part in the creation and 
sustenance of the principle of life. "Who that has looked for 
the first time upon a diagram, accurately drawn and colored, 
of the human heart, with its innumerable arteries and veins, 
sending their fertilizing branches to every portion of the sys- 
tem, but has felt his own heart throb with an increased action, 
and his mind so far overcome with emotions of astonishment 
and admiration, that it has required some moments to render 
him sufficiently calm and collected to enter into a more detailed 
appreciation of the subject? How much, then, have these 
sensations been increased, as, upon further examination, the 
beautiful symmetry, the order, minuteness, and extent, the 
harmony, regularity, and completeness, with the intricate mu- 
tual connection and dependence, of the several parts, have been 
forced upon his notice ! Such indeed must be the experience 
of all who have souls capable of enjoying concord, as well 
when combined with that which is more material, as when 
presented to us in the melody of musical sound, or the flow- 
ing cadences of poetic inspiration. 

This little muscular bag, no larger than the closed hand, 
lying here, concealed within the breast, is in very truth an 
object of the deepest interest to each one of us, and with its 
structure all should in some degree at least be acquainted. It 
is situated much nearer the middle of the chest than we are 
apt to imagine, and it is divided into four muscular chambers, 
two upper and two lower. Each of these has a distinct pur- 
pose and a distinct power; each accomplishes its purpose 
during life and health with unerring accuracy ; and within 
each we find many objects which excite our curiosity and in- 
terest. We observe columns, — whether of the Egyptian, 
Doric, or Corinthian style of architecture, we are not prepared 
to decide ; numerous valves, some resembling in shape the 
half-moon, and others reminding us of the bishop's mitre, 
which have in accordance with these fanciful resemblances 
been styled the semilunar and mitral valves ; and still others, 
which, by a beautiful arrangement, similar to that which has 
39* 
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been applied to our steam-boilers, act as safety-valves, and in 
like manner save life, and prevent many of those frightful ac- 
cidents which would otherwise occur. What astonishing en- 
ergy is exerted by the walls of one of these little apartments, 
especially by the basement on the left ! It is, by its own inher- 
ent force, equal to the power of thirteen pounds at every stroke, 
continually pumping the vital fluid from its cavity. Through 
channels at first large it sends its revivifying influence. These 
gradually diminish into less than hair-like proportions, until 
at length they attain a minuteness so extreme as to require a 
microscope of great power to enable us in any measure to 
distinguish them. This beauteous crimson rivulet reaches 
every nook and corner of the remotest extremity. On it flows, 
and is ever flowing, so long as life remains. Repeated im- 
pulses urge on the brilliant waters, which are rendered, by a cu- 
rious elastic arrangement, an equable and continuous current, 
until every particle, the most infinitesimal that is necessary 
to a healthy performance of life's every function, is searched 
out and has partaken of the nourishment it is its office to ad- 
minister. And now, having performed its mission, is it lost ? 
Is the remainder, of which there is an abundance, having thus 
parted with its most important qualities, allowed to be wasted 
and thrown off, as some secretion unnecessary and of no ac- 
count ? By no means. Channels as minute as the preceding 
now take up the purpled fluid. On it flows again and still 
on, in a retrograde direction, the stream gradually increasing 
as it receives added waves from innumerable sources. But 
the power by which it is now propelled is even yet a mystery. 
Whether it be an inherent contractile force belonging to the 
tissues of which these vessels are composed, which, stimu- 
lated by the contact, is urging it forward, often operating 
against the power of gravitation and the pressure of superin- 
cumbent weight, until another chamber of the heart is reached ; 
or whether it is drawn towards its destination by a suction 
power, exerted by the heart at the moment of its relaxation, 
by which a vacuum is necessarily created ; or whether it may 
not be simply the vis a lergo, the force from behind, that 
causes this phenomenon, — we know not. Suffice it for us in 
this place, that the process and the result are well ascertained. 
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And how beautiful the arrangement ! No retrocession is per- 
mitted here. When once the upward course is taken, valves, 
placed at certain distances along the vessel's sides, give the 
necessary support to the ascending column, and prevent all 
downward tendency. 

Our bag now once more receives into the upper right of its 
four chambers, as into a parent fountain, its wandering child, 
that has travelled so far, distributing its riches on every side, 
and that now returns poor and itself requiring sustenance. 
Here the two opposing currents mingle, — that which has come 
from below, and that which, having passed through various 
other channels, has come from above, where it has been nur- 
turing and endowing with life and vigor the seat of the mind 
itself, imparting those all-important physical properties without 
which even the most powerful intellect becomes imbecile, and 
the heaven-descended soul is no longer capable of manifest- 
ing itself. The impoverished fluid, however, does not for an 
instant remain stationary. It immediately descends into the 
lower chamber on the same side, and at the instant that a 
new stream is propelled from the other side of the thin parti- 
tion, to go upon the same errand from which this, whose wan- 
derings we have already followed, has but just returned, it 
darts upward to the right and left, and is distributed in rami- 
fications infinitely minute through the exquisitely delicate cel- 
lular structure of the lungs. Now a new change takes place, 
to be explained only by the science of chemistry. That 
which was old and unfit for use is renovated; that which was 
purple is changed to a brilliant crimson. In this new field 
through which it has spread itself is found that which it need- 
ed. A plenteous draught of an element which a bounteous 
Providence has bestowed with an unsparing hand is taken. 
This by a power belonging to itself it decomposes, and, ex- 
tracting that which is to renew its powers, dismisses that 
which is no longer of service. Now are the divided waters 
gathered into yet other channels, and pour onward once more 
to their source, there to be received into a third chamber, and 
from a fourth again to start on their wonderful course. Who 
will attempt to describe all that has been done during this 
long journey of this little stream, gifted with a living and life- 
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giving power, and moving like a thing of life, as in truth it is, 
or flying like an immortal spirit, as of old it was in sober ear- 
nest believed to be ? Not to speak of the nerves endowed by 
it with vigor, and the strength it has given to muscles which 
breathe in chiselled forms of surpassing grace, or which have 
moved the limner's pencil when he has drawn features of ex- 
quisite and heavenly beauty, who can tell of the powers of 
intellect which it has unfolded, of the glowing images and 
aspiring hopes to which it has given birth, of the genius which 
it has inspired, of the scientific ideas which it has developed, 
of the lofty conceptions and glorious thoughts which at its 
touch have sprung into being, or of the determined resolve or 
the spirit of calm and silent fortitude which it has cherished ? 
Its pencillings by the way would have been most certainly 
eventful, — abounding in topics of excitement and full of deep 
and even tragic interest. It has climbed over the Alps of the 
cerebral convolutions, and descended into the vales of the pia 
mater;* it has bathed the foot of the tree of life (arbor vitce),^ 
and crossed the pons variolii,$ encircled the ciliary zone,§ 
and peered through the optic lens, circumnavigated the globe 
of the eye, and flowed through the canal of Petit. || 

Again, let us take a passing look at another tributary 
branch of the subject we have named. It is not necessary, 
nor is this the place, to dive into the amazing intricacies, the 
wonderful and delicate machinery, of the nervous system, its 
labyrinthine tubes and innumerable filaments, all regulated 
by such perfection of order, beauty, and skill. Examine this 
large white cord, but in your scrutiny disturb it not, touch it 
not, do not disarrange even the smallest thread ; for if this is 
done, a sudden torpor may seize upon the whole structure 
even to its very centre, every spring may be in a moment 
stopped, the whole glorious work be instantly destroyed and 
rendered for ever unfit for use. But to your eye muscle and 



* The nutrient membrane of the brain. 

t A very beautiful arrangement of the gray substance of the cerebellum, resembling 
the trunk of a tree with its numerous branches and twigs. 
t One of the commissures of the brain. 
§ This is a vascular layer which surrounds the optic lens. 
|| This canal also surrounds the lens. 
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bone, and all the various tissues, must become as transparent 
as glass, if you would watch that which is passing within ; 
and through this somewhat dense medium we must observe 
the inner world. You would scarcely imagine this cord to be a 
bundle of strands, each one, even the minutest, created to per- 
form a distinct and important office in the human economy. 
Yet this is indeed true. Every fibril, although too small to 
be discerned by the unassisted eye, serves as a telegraphic 
wire, a hollow pathway, through which intelligence is con- 
veyed. But these are apparently mere instruments in the 
hands of a superior. You may ask : What is the overruling 
power ? what the message they are intended to communi- 
cate ? We will trace this band, from which diverge, and to 
which converge, all these other roads of greater and lesser 
magnitude, — we will trace this to its source. It ascends and 
continues to ascend, until at length a large and glorious tem- 
ple is reached. The walls of this temple are hung with glossy 
and shining tapestry of surpassing delicacy and lustre.* We 
find numerous apartments all dressed in the same rich drapery. 
Numerous as they are, yet each has, it may be, an appropriate 
function, and it is not impossible that they are separate offices 
where in their individual capacity preside the various mental 
qualities, — that in these they severally dwell as local genii 
awaiting the call of the ruling power. And here in high ma- 
jesty enthroned is that ruling power. We see it not, we feel 
it not ; it escapes our keenest search ; the most powerful mi- 
croscope is of no avail ; and we exclaim with the sacred poet, 
"Whence then cometh wisdom, and where is the place of un- 
derstanding, seeing it is hidden from the eyes of all living ? " 
In a sublimity and grandeur, in a beauty and glory invisible to 
our coarser faculties, the immortal soul here reigns, and through 
its corporeal agents holds communication with the external 
world. Here its allotted term of mortal existence is passed. 
This is the spot where are presented those scenes, from which 
every volume of romance, every poem, be it epic or tragic, de- 
rives its whole power and its chief beauty. If it interest the 
heart, or excite the imagination, it is here that the poet and the 

* The lining serous membrane. 
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novelist have looked for inspiration. And it is to him who 
has approximated most closely to a truthlike delineation of 
what is going on within this narrow compass, that has ever 
been awarded the highest meed of praise. Song has expend- 
ed itself upon this theme, and volumes have been written, yet 
it is ever new and fresh in its continually changing phases. 
It is from the fierce conflicts and scorching passions, from the 
elevated and ennobling thoughts and heroic deeds, which have 
here originated, that have been drawn those word-pictures of 
stirring interest, which have fixed the hearer in breathless at- 
tention, whether on the utterances of the improvisatrice of the 
South, or the " Wizard of the North." Here it is that every sweet 
virtue of heavenly origin has taken root and ripened into ma- 
turity, and that every vice has sprung up to pollute and con- 
taminate those within the sphere of its influence. Yes, here is 
the temple of the spiritual sovereign to whom has been confid- 
ed the direction of this curious and complicated structure, the 
human frame. From this high seat she issues her commands. 
"With more than telegraphic speed, the remotest extremity of 
her little realm is attained, and a message is returned. Al- 
ways the correct tube or path for the outward-bound mandate 
is selected, always by another and peculiar route is the answer 
transmitted. Volition is conveyed and movement accom- 
plished by one route, and sensation carried back by another. 
A lengthened train of servants obey her orders and bring her 
information. She looks from her hiding-place by the aid of a 
telescope more exquisitely delicate in its construction than 
the most perfect apparatus of man's creation, and of which 
his most successful attempts have been but feeble imitations. 
This all-important instrument is far too complex to permit of 
a description here ; it is the wonder of the anatomist, — it is 
the theme of the poet ; all know its sparkling brilliancy when 
youth and health are ours, its expression of drooping sadness 
when sorrow or pain has darkened our experience. It is the 
index of the soul, it speaks the language of the heart. 

So beautiful an organ must need much care to prevent con- 
stant disarrangement, and a kind Providence has furnished 
means for its shelter and protection. Water, supplied by an 
unfailing spring, is unceasingly flowing over its transparent sur- 
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face, by which it is cleansed, kept smooth, and retained in or- 
der for constant use. By night shutters close over it to exclude 
all injurious influences, and by day self-regulating curtains of 
the richest hues shade and defend its sensitive membranes. 

Again, the presiding spirit receives information from far 
beyond her own dominions through the medium of another 
apparatus, which by means of sonorous undulations communi- 
cates its varied intelligence. Here the internal arrangements, 
likewise intricate and complex, contain parts the use of which 
is as yet unknown, and possess, like those of vision, mysterious 
and incomprehensible attributes. It is still an enigma to the 
physiologist, in what way the picture of the exact appear- 
ance of an object, with its varieties of color, light, shade, and 
position, is so accurately and vividly painted upon the retina, 
or how it is possible that a correct and discriminating concep- 
tion of aerial vibrations, their direction, pitch, quality, and dis- 
tance, can be obtained. 

Yet other avenues present themselves, through which the 
enclosed offspring of divinity holds converse with that which 
is without ; and in all, the elements of pleasure, of beauty, in 
a word, of poetry, are clearly discernible. 

Travelling on one of these convergent pathways, let us con- 
tinue our ramble through the silent corridors of the brain, and 
enter one of its galleries. This is, it may be, the seat of mem- 
ory, that power whose pleasures have been so fittingly por- 
trayed in the poet's glowing verse, — the treasure-house in 
which she has stored her innumerable reminiscences. 
" Hail, memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine 

From age to age unnumbered treasures shine ! 

Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 

And place and time are subject to thy sway ! 

Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone, 

The only pleasures we can call our own." 

The long experience of years has helped to fill these never- 
full chambers. How vain the attempt to describe their con- 
tents ! Here hang pictures bright, joyful, glowing, over which 
the rays of the early sun have shed their gladsome influence, 
and youth, beauty, and happy hearts fill the foreground. 
And here, in painful contrast, may be seen one where vice 
and passion stand alone predominant, the inspection of which, 
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even after the lapse of years, inflicts a pang as fierce, as bitter, 
and as fresh, as though but a day had passed since the occur- 
rence. Another rises here, where sickness and pain, recollec- 
tions of mental or bodily anguish, of misfortune or bereave- 
ment, have left their dark and sombre coloring. It is in truth 
a varied gallery through which we pass. Here every thought, 
hope, feeling, every incident, whether of joy or grief, which the 
tide of subsequent events has long since buried from our 
sight, has found for itself a resting-place, to be aroused when 
we least expect from its transitory slumber. How strange and 
incomprehensible the power ! How utterly beyond the utmost 
stretch of our imagination to conceive the process by which 
all this has here left an indelible stamp ! And yet we know 
the fact, and we know that if the frail cell wherein is lodged 
the memory of certain particular events, of numbers, dates, or 
language, be but touched by disease or injury, its office is no 
longer fulfilled, it is no longer the instrument by which this 
faculty of the mind displays itself. Memory is in this respect, 
so far as our mortal vision extends, completely annihilated. 
Proceeding a little further on, we may easily believe that it is 
from this spot Imagination soars on triumphant wings, filling 
the whole temple with her song of gladness, or sends forth 
her bright creations to enlighten and instruct, her pleasing fan- 
cies to cheer and animate ; that in this, Association weaves 
her heterogeneous web ; that here resides Invention, and there 
Judgment. 

Thus far all is possible, and not improbable. But beyond 
this, all is unfounded theory ; and the principles of that sci- 
ence which has fancifully mapped out the exterior of the skull, 
taking it as a type of the interior, (whereas anatomy fails to 
discover any more than a slight trace of similarity,) were un- 
doubtedly based, and rely for their chief support, upon the 
facts to which we have alluded. 

We may perhaps be assisted in more firmly establishing the 
justice of the position from which we started at the com- 
mencement of this article, if we cast our eyes still farther back 
than we have hitherto permitted ourselves to do, and refer to 
the earliest visible trace and development of a living being. 
In this respect what more applicable to our purpose, and what 
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more beautiful and interesting in itself, than the history of the 
life enclosed within the shell of an egg, and what presents itself 
more clearly and accurately to our observation ? There are, 
it has seemed to us, the germs of poetry in the mere formation 
of a living, sentient being from this inert amalgam. More 
strongly still are we drawn toward our investigation if we are 
made acquainted with the fact, which has been well ascer- 
tained, that up to a certain point the creation of man, of a 
bird, of a reptile, or of a fish, takes place upon the same gen- 
eral plan. The early processes are the same, the final results 
how diverse ! A most curious and interesting task it is to 
watch the gradual transformations and developments. 

First, sunk in the midst of the yolk, a small round vesicle or 
cell is discernible. In the centre of this vesicle one or more 
dark granules are observed, from which there arises, by a pro- 
cess of gradual yet rapid reproduction, a cluster of cells which 
somewhat resembles a mulberry. We now examine further, 
and in the centre of this mulberry-like mass we see a cell dif- 
fering from all the others in size and appearance. This is the 
embryonic granule. It is so small, that a glass of high power 
is necessary to distinguish it, yet it is from this cell that, in 
the short space of a few days, or weeks, a new being will 
spring into existence, and commence to be a fellow-traveller 
with ourselves through this great and beautiful world. With 
man, as we have said, it is the same as with the bird, or the 
plant. Our first appearance is as a small globule or cell, we 
grow by the addition of other cells, we live by the interchange 
of cells, as one disappears another taking its place, and we die 
by cellular decomposition. 

The primary germinal cell is soon endowed with great ac- 
tivity. It changes its position from the centre of the yolk to 
the surface. By that mysterious power of reproduction to 
which we have before referred, a new cell is brought forth, 
and yet another and another, until they become so numerous 
that it is impossible to count them. Minute vessels may now 
be seen coursing their way along. About the fourteenth hour 
of incubation the first rudiment of the embryo chick is ob- 
served, in the guise of a delicate, white elongated streak. 
Soon, however, out of this vesicular mass, there gradually arise, 

vol. lxxxii. — no. 171. 40 
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as it were by magic, a head, a limb, an eye, and the various 
other most important organs. But, what is more curious than 
all, each is going on in its own course, without the slightest ap- 
parent reference to its fellows ; each is alone occupied in the 
formation of its own separate individuality. Watch yet fur- 
ther. The life-creating blood is still at work, making for it- 
self new passages, and, by its own incomprehensible capacity 
of self-increase, filling them with itself. Infinitesimal cells or 
globules arrange themselves side by side in long columns. In 
the centre of each an aperture is soon apparent, and by the 
union of these apertures, or fusion of the cells, a canal is 
formed, through which the blood quickly makes its way. At 
about the twenty-seventh hour, the heart begins to be visible, 
in the shape of a mere prolonged canal, which however soon 
bends upon itself and becomes divided into separate chambers. 
After a time, a general tendency of all the parts towards a 
common centre may be discovered. Delicate white threads, 
which in their initial form we had previously traced, are seen 
mingling with this strange, disconnected, and to all appear- 
ance disorderly creation. All finally unite, each with its own 
kind, the vessels to form by their union larger vessels, the 
white threads to form bands. The vessels proceed to, or come 
from, that little central knot, in which a pulsatory motion is 
now perceptible. The threads, more ambitious, stop not. 
Why do they still continue their course, all making for that 
remote point, — that curious mass of jelly-like substance? 
The whole interior of this substance is of a glassy white, over 
which a delicate coating of gray is everywhere spread. These 
threads are the reins by which the entire animal machine, 
having thus wonderfully from all parts gathered and connected 
itself, is to be guided. Hither they have hastened, to put 
themselves under the control of some invisible agent. This 
agent, be it instinct or mind, has been placed here in a union, 
utterly incomprehensible to our finite capacities, with this 
gray coating. Thus all finally merge their various organiza- 
tions, each acting in harmony with the rest, into one life, to 
which they become henceforth subservient. Do not such facts 
as these, ever-living miracles as they are, most truly excite the 
"emotions which pertain to the sublime and the beautiful, — 
cause a glow both of the imagination and the feelings ? " 
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There is yet another study, which, although having no 
direct connection with our main subject, is closely and indis- 
solubly linked with that of which anatomy forms so important 
a part. This has for its aim the explanation of the laws and 
operations of the mind, — a subject which comes as fully and 
truly within the province of the physician as any other that 
can be named. Involved, as the mind is, in doubt and mystery, 
in clouds which the golden rays of a better knowledge have 
scarce yet begun to illumine, — subject to, and affected by, 
the ever-varying conditions of the frail tenement in which it 
is enclosed, and reacting on that tenement with redoubled 
force, — it is all-important that he who would restore the one 
to a state of activity and usefulness should be well acquainted 
with the influence of the other, — that he who would operate 
on the physical, should have a clear and deep insight into the 
state of the mental organism, and should be able to apply those 
remedies which a calm watchfulness, a thoughtful considera- 
tion for the trembling fears, the racking anxieties of others, 
and a quickened perception, can alone suggest, and without 
which as coadjutors all his varied learning is of no avail. And 
what study more attractive can be presented to one who has 
a love for thought? What can better inspire us with per- 
fect faith in the existence of an immaterial and immortal prin- 
ciple, than an intelligent and reasoning knowledge of this tab- 
ernacle of clay ? It has been said, that those sciences to which 
the attention of the physician and the surgeon is constantly 
turned, have a direct tendency to produce disbelief in im- 
mortality, and that in fact a great majority of these professions 
have been materialists. Let so base and unworthy a thought 
be for ever banished from our minds ; let it be scouted with 
indignation and disgust. It is only a superficial and exceed- 
ingly imperfect acquaintance with the mysteries of our organ- 
ization that can give origin to such a belief. It can exist only 
in those whose powers of reasoning are so limited, that, from 
mere inability to take enlarged and ennobling views, or to 
look beyond the senseless and decaying form before them, 
they are incapable of grasping that more solid truth which lies 
but slightly hidden from their sight, — a truth more distinctly 
proved, more incontrovertibly and undeniably rendered cog- 
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nizable to our reasoning powers, than the existence of matter 
can by any possibility be made to be. That I am, is a fact 
which each of us from the first moment of consciousness in- 
tuitively realizes. That matter exists beyond and external to 
ourselves, and enters into the formation of our bodies, and that 
through it we have communication with other minds, is only 
a proposition which a process of reasoning purely metaphysi- 
cal renders highly probable, but of which we have no incon- 
trovertible proof. By this same process of reasoning and 
experience, we learn that all matter is unceasingly undergoing 
change, that nothing in the whole material universe is sta- 
ble, and that our bodies, more rapidly it may be than any 
other form of matter, are becoming metamorphosed into some 
other substance. This apparently solid framework, — do we 
call it our own ? We are deceived. It is passing from us with 
every gallon of air, which, loaded with carbon, we exhale from 
our lungs. Some part of our body is sinking into the grave 
every moment we live. Every word we utter, every move- 
ment of our muscles, and every thought, which circulates with 
increased energy the nervous fluid through the brain, or its 
nourishing life-blood, is most surely a death-warrant to nu- 
merous particles which but a moment before appeared insep- 
arably to form a part of our living textures, and which per- 
haps we had imagined would remain subject to our will so 
long as we were united to the flesh. That which we call our- 
selves is ever escaping our control. The death to which we 
refer only with solemn countenances, with feelings of awe 
and sometimes terror, is but a more rapid, sudden, and com- 
plete crumbling of those delicate textures which have been 
constantly dissolving during our whole previous existence. 
How absurd, then, is the theory of the materialist ! How does 
he throw away and disgrace his own noblest powers ! How 
does he, with an unaccountable blindness, overlook an argu- 
ment which in this respect is incontrovertible ! Amid all these 
changes* have we any one of us lost our identity ? Years 
have elapsed, and we, physically speaking, have died and been 
regenerated, it may be a hundred or a thousand times, and 
still are we not each one of us the same ? Have we suffered 
change, save that these years, as they have silently flown over 
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our heads, have, by means of the experience which they have 
brought with them, ripened our judgment, matured our intel- 
lectual faculties, and added, it is to be hoped, some rich jewels 
of holy purposes earnestly fulfilled, — duties, pleasant or pain- 
ful, perseveringly accomplished ? How repeatedly has it been 
said, " Could we but once know from personal observation an 
instance of the soul's surviving the body, then indeed should 
we be convinced ! " Now here is constantly taking place be- 
fore our eyes the very phenomenon which we would have pre- 
sented to us. The fact of death is the chief argument of those 
who would prove that the mind is mortal. Here, then, let us 
show to the doubter an opposing argument, the most power- 
ful that can be imagined, completely unimpeachable, before 
which his own vanishes like the early dew beneath the scorch- 
ing beams of an August sun. It is that of life, continued 
life, — life which remains vigorous when all else tends to de- 
cay, — life amid perpetual death. 

Let none, then, tell us of materialism as in any way con- 
nected with the study of anatomy. They may affirm that 
matter, that our own bodies and all the numerous forms which 
we see around us, are but fanciful and deceptive vagaries of 
the imagination, which have no real existence. But let them 
not utter so gross an absurdity as to say, that the mind, which 
even by their own acknowledgment creates these forms, does 
not exist, or exists only as an accidental result of a peculiar 
combination of atoms. 

Even the argument which we here urge, all powerful as it 
undeniably is, stands not alone. Facts, which each individu- 
al's experience serves but to accumulate, can be readily brought 
forward. At this time, however, we will direct our attention 
to but one other consideration, which, although not more de- 
cisive than that already advanced, possesses a rare and pecu- 
liar beauty. 

A most interesting and instructive task it is to watch the 
progress of the soul, from the moment of its awakening in 
early childhood, when the first ray of the dawning intellect 
just begins to shine through and dispel the difficulties prevent- 
ing its clearer annunciation, on through youth, with its buoy- 
ant anticipations, till manhood's prime is reached, when the 
40* 
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corporeal frame has attained the period of maturity. This is 
a period when either every part of our system, having arrived 
at its highest point of development, must remain stationary, or 
we must commence our descending path, and enter upon the 
enjoyment of those many calm and rational delights, which 
accompany our decline into the vale of years. What more 
interesting, when man has arrived at this stage of his progress, 
than to watch the directly opposite courses which are pursued, 
for a certain number of years, by the body and the mind ? 
The body having reached the middle period of its life, having 
attained the zenith of its strength and activity, no further in- 
crease of power is, in the natural course of events, to be antici- 
pated. But how directly the reverse with the mind ! Nothing 
stationary is here discernible ; no rest is needed ; but, pushing 
on with a renewed vigor, an increased energy, it leaves its frail 
companion far back in the distance. It would seem as though 
this additional strength had been acquired from the circum- 
stance that the body, being no longer obliged to expend any 
part of its forces upon its own advancement, now finds itself 
at liberty to render full assistance to the designs of its immor- 
tal inmate. It is an undoubted fact, that the mind before ex- 
treme old age, for thirty or forty years of diminished bodily 
powers, is often sounder and capable of greater exertion than 
at any previous period of its existence, and that in some cases, 
even after many years more of continually increasing physical 
decrepitude, its faculties still not only retain their accustomed 
vigor, energy, and clearness, but are ripening into a more per- 
fect maturity. Can it then for one instant be imagined, that 
the time has arrived for the soul's destruction, at the very mo- 
ment when it is best fitted for worthy undertakings? Such a 
supposition is directly opposed to the analogy of nature, and 
sets the plainest inductions of our reason at defiance. Never 
before have we known the mind to exhibit such vigor of 
thought, such intellectual depth, or analytical acumen. And 
this state of things continues, until at length the willing slave 
can no longer sustain his burden ; the instrument, becoming 
useless and out of tune, no longer fulfils its accustomed office, 
yields but a few faint and discordant notes, in place of those 
noble and exalted strains to which we have so often listened, 
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and is resolved into its native dust, setting free the skilful 
workman to pursue his labors and accomplish far loftier tasks 
untrammelled by those crass fetters which have here so limited 
his efforts. 

From these semi-physiological facts, inferences may be de- 
duced which open to our view a bright and cheering prospect, 
of which no logician, be his phrases ever so skilfully put, can 
deprive us. We see that, however intimate the connection 
between the spiritual and the material, however identical their 
existence may appear to a superficial observer, yet in truth the 
tie which binds them together is but a feeble one, since the 
former is unaffected by the constant though gradual death of 
the latter, and each is evidently permitted to pursue, unmo- 
lested by the other, its separate path during life's brief pil- 
grimage. We all have been forced at times but too pain- 
fully to feel how very slight may be the touch which snaps 
the thread that united them, and separates a spirit, endeared 
to us by lovely qualities of mind and heart, from its frail and 
perishing companion. 

We might proceed with these remarks much further. We 
might speak of yet others of those kindred sciences, each one 
of which, when pursued individually and extended into its 
minute details, possesses food for thought, material for delight, 
admiration, and improvement, more than sufficient to interest 
and absorb the attention through every hour of the longest 
life, and which in union form that one glorious and compre- 
hensive science, known as the science of medicine. We 
might speak of botany, that beautiful and fascinating branch 
of medical literature, with its varied combinations of flowers, 
herbs, trees, — all that pleasing diversity which has lent to the 
surface of the earth its most charming and attractive features, 
and without which the loveliest scene in nature were but a bare 
and repulsive spectacle. We might say much of chemistry, 
with its startling and inexplicable principles, which teaches of 
the power of cohesion and attraction, that incomprehensible 
agency by which every atom in the vast universe is retained 
in its position, and innumerable worlds hang suspended in 
their spheres, — of galvanism, of ponderable and imponderable 
bodies, of mysterious affinities and repulsions, — of the labor- 
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atory, its various tests, and curious modes of analysis, which 
have been for ages woven into the poet's verse, and made the 
fruitful source of many an appropriate and demonstrative 
simile. 

But we will refrain. We believe it is of the highest use to 
divest this subject of Anatomy, one from which we are so apt 
to shrink with an instinctive tremor, of all repulsive properties, 
and to show it in that true and ennobling light with which 
the Creator has surrounded it. " The creation of the beauti- 
ful," has been said to be the essence of poetry. To this we 
would add, that in a just and deep appreciation of the beauti- 
ful consists the poetic temperament. Truly all things may 
wear a poetic aspect to him who has a spark of poetry in his 
composition, and as to him who has not, " Heaven preserve him 
in his destitution ! " We believe that in anatomy, and also in 
physiology, chemistry, and botany, there are the elements of 
the grand and the sublime, — that the same hand which has 
scattered abroad so much to attract, so much to excite feelings 
of admiration, awe, and reverence, has likewise traced with a 
more refined and delicate touch the lineaments of beauty in 
the structure of our own frames. In this we cannot be mis- 
taken, and most assuredly, thus viewed, the walks of science 
which have been deemed dry and barren are strewed with 
flowers, and our most severe and earnest investigations receive 
an added interest. 

The study of medicine is one which, with the single excep- 
tion of that which has for its object to expound the revealed 
truth and will of the Deity, is the most ennobling to which 
man can devote himself. To this he is, or should be, incit- 
ed by aspirations the most elevated, — the relief of human 
suffering, the attempt to reduce to order or to repair, when dis- 
arranged, that most exquisite piece of God's workmanship in 
which he has enshrined an immortal spirit, and to remove as 
far as to human skill is possible all that would cramp or im- 
pede its action through the means of this glorious and mag- 
nificent instrument. We believe that medical literature has 
been most unnaturally divorced from those adorning associa- 
tions which in truth belong to it, which spread a halo of 
beauty and poetry around every step in our onward progress, 
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and cause a beam of devotional and religious feeling to spar- 
kle on every object in which we find irresistible evidences of 
an overruling and an all creating and sustaining Power. 



Art. VIII. — New England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister. Vols. I. - X. Boston : S. G. Drake. 

" ' I say,' the lad resumed, after a pause. 

" ' Say what you say,' said the father. 

" ' Is that all true what 's in the peerage, — in the baronetage, about 
Unele Newcome and Newcome ; about the Newcome who was burned 
at Smithfield ; and the old, old Newcome who was bar — that is, who 
was surgeon to Edward the Confessor, and was killed at Hastings? I 
am afraid it is n't; and yet I should like it to be true.' 

" ' I think every man would like to come of an ancient and honorable 
race,' said the Colonel, in his honest way. ' As you like your father to 
be an honorable man, why not your grandfather, and his ancestors be- 
fore him ? But if we can't inherit a good name, at least we can do 
our best to leave one, my boy ; and that is an ambition which, please 
God, you and I will both hold by.' " 

It was in this manner that Colonel Newcome and his boy 
Clive discussed the subject of pedigree ; and surely if so vigi- 
lant a foe to nonsense as Jeems Yellowplush treats our pride 
of ancestry thus tenderly, there is but little danger in avowing 
our taste for the noble and gentle science of heraldry and 
genealogy. 

It seems at first sight a positive misnomer to speak of 
American genealogy. What, in this landj of equality, where 
every man is as good as every other, can it be possible that 
any man believes his ancestors to have been greater and bet- 
ter than himself and his friends 1 It is even so ; for as no 
man ever rejoices in the fact that his grandfather made his 
exit with a hempen collar upon his neck, it is to be presumed 
that an author is satisfied with his new-found relatives before 
he introduces them to the notice of the public. In proof of 
this satisfaction, we have but to look at any of the well-known 
Genealogies now in print, to recognize the fact that a gover- 



